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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS OF PETER YARNALL. 
(Continued from page 755.) 

In the time of the “ American Revolution,” 

says the same testimony, “‘ he entered the army, 

where he continued a considerable time.” 


court. 


far from Fort Washington. 
‘In the month of December,” says Peter, in 


his deposition, ‘I joined Doctor Shippen’s de- 


partment at Bethlehem. In consequence of an 
action that happened at Princeton, and the want 
of surgeons immediately at the army, I left 
Bethlehem in company with Dr. Bond and 
others, in order to proceed to Morristown, to per- 
form such services as that exigency required.” 
In this place, he says, ‘the smallpox made its 
appearance, and a number of the soldiery caught 
the infection. I believe more than two thousand 
were inoculated, including the inhabitants.” 
Here, he was seized with a fever, which confined 
him to his bed for several weeks. 

In the early part of the year 1777, he was 
sent from the hospital, and joined a corps of 
light dragoons, as surgeon’s mate ; in which he 
continued till the 9th month of that year. He 
then solicited again to return to the hospital, as 
severe riding did not agree with his health. 
Obtaining leavesof absence for a few days, to 
visit camp, near Schuylkill, he there met with 


PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 19, 1859. 
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A 
brief sketch of most of this part of his life, 
may be gathered from his deposition before a 
court martivl, on the 11th of the 5th month, 
1780, in a case, respecting the treatment of the 
sick and wounded soldiers, pending before that 
From which, it appears, that he acted as 
surgeon and surgeon’s mate, in the army, from 
the early part of the year 1776. He first served 
as mate, and was stationed near Kingsbridge, on 
the east side of Hudson, or the North river, not 
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the surgeon general of the army, and received 
orders to accompany the sick to Reading. At 
that place, there were nearly two hundred sick 
and convalescent. To show the state of the 
soldiers, and of his employment,—after a part 
of these were supposed fit for duty, he says; 
“ The want of clothing rendered it necessary to 
detain some till they were equipped for a march. 
Many poor fellows having no shoes, stuckings, 
or blankets, yet recovered as fast as could be ex- 
pected. Very few among them had a change of 
linen ; for want of which they swarmed with 
vermin. Qur hospitals were much thinned, by 
the time the wounded arrived from the action at 
Germantown. We placed the privates in churches, 
and also in the court-house, powder-house, and 
Friends’ meeting-house. We generally went into 
the hospitals about eight or nine o’clock in the 
morning, and did not close our eyes till the task 
of dressing their wounds was finished. This 
series of troubles lasted for several weeks. In 
the latter end of December, the sick came, in 
great numbers, to Reading, in open wagons. A 
short time after, I was ordered to proceed to 


| Ephrata, where about two hundred and fifty men 


were lodged, without being much crowded—and 
a disposition of charity prevailed among the 
(Moravian) brethren.” 

“In the latter part of the month of January, 
1778, I was taken very ill, and gained permission 
to go to Reading ; at which place I continued till 
the month of May. I was then ordered to pro- 
ceed to one of our hospitals at Nottingham. In 
the month of July following, we broke up the 
hospital, and I repaired to Trenton, in New 
Jersey, to wait for further orders; but being in 
a very poor state of health, I solicited for a dis- 
mission from the service, which was granted.” 

In a work, published at Harrisburg in the 
year 1811, entitled “ Memoirs of a Life, chiefly 
passed in Pennsylvania, within the last sixty 
years,”—-the writer, in allusion to an incident 
that occurred while the American army was sta- 
tioned near Kingsbride, on the North river, 
has the following paragraph respecting Peter 
Yarnall. 

It appears that two forts had been erected, 
called Washington and Lee, one on each side 
the river, in order to prevent the British ships 
of war from passing up the river. “But the 
inefficiency of these impediments,” say the Me- 
moirs, “ was soon evinced by two frigates, that, 
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taking advantage of a favorable wind, sailed by 
us with great gallantry. Two other frigates, not 
long after, passed, in defiance of both batteries.” 

‘“‘The first frigates that passed us, took their 
station in Tappan Sea, where an attempt was 
made to set them on fire. It failed, as to the 
larger vessels, but a tender was destroyed. One 
of the persons who embarked in this service, as 
a volunteer, was the surgeon’s mate of our regi- 
ment ;—a singular character, and degenerate son 
of Mordecai Yarnall, 4 Quaker preacher. 1 was 
amused with his oddities, and sometimes listened 
to his imitations of his father’s manner of 
preaching, as well as that of many others of the 

public Friends. Though a temporary apostate 
from the principles of his forefathers, in which 
he had been strictly brought up, I never doubted 
that they had taken root in him; and that, if he 
was not prematurely cut off, they would vege- 
tate and fructify, in due season. Nor was I 
mistuken. Many years after, I saw him zealously 
sustaining his paternal vocation, surrounded by 
a circle of Friends. He had come to preach in the 
town in which I resided. I went to hear him ; and 
had the pleasure of taking him home with me 
to dinner, with several of his attendants; where 
every thing passed with as much gravity and de- 
corum as if I had never seen him in any other 
character. Mr. Yarnall’s former profaneness 
could not but have occurred to him on this occa- 
sion; but whatever might have been his recol- 
lections, he dissembled them admirably.” 

We have no explicit account of the manner 
in which Peter Yarnall passed the time, after his 
release from the army, in the autumn of 1778, 
till the 2nd month following; though it is alto- 
gether probable, that, during this interval, he 
assiduously prosecuted his medical studies, and 
prepared himself for examination before the pro- 
fessors in the College of Physicians, at Philadel- 
phia. By the Latin diploma granted him, 
bearing date the 10th of February, 1779, it ap- 
pears that he produced a Thesis, and underwent 
the requisite examination for receiving the 
degree of Doctor of Medicine. 

The next day, being the 11th of 2nd month, 
1779, he embarked on board the Delaware, with 
Captain Barry, and others. This vessel was a 
letter of marque, or privateer ; and, with divers 
others, was bound on a cruising voyage to the 
West Indies. Of this voyage, Peter kept a 
Journal, embracing remarks on the wind, wea- 
ther, sickness, natural history, geography, &c., 
till the 4th of the 6th month following, when he 
again landed at Philadelphia. 

The original notes which he made of this 
voyage, have probably been destroyed. The 
transcript found among his papers, and dated in 
the plain language, though in his own hand- 
writing, contains no account of any prizes being 
taken; and yet it isa fact that he received a 

part of the prize moneyeobtained in this ex- 
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cursion—which was afterwards a source of 
much trouble and exercise to his mind, and he 
made considerable efforts to have it restored to 
the proper owners. 

After his return from the West Indies, it ap- 
pears that ‘ Peter Yarnall attended the practice 
of the Pennsylvania Hospital, in physic and 
surgery, during one whole year; and was then 
appointed apothecary to the institution : the du- 
ties of which station he discharged with the 
strictest attention and fidelity,” as testified by a 
certificate of the Managers of the Hospital and 
six attending physicians, dated the 2nd of 7th 
month, 1781. 

Hitherto we have endeavored to follow the 
subject of these memoirs through his devious 
course, and by comparing it with the principles 
and practice of a life of humility, self-denial, 
and Christian simplicity, corresponding with the 
precepts and example of his worthy father, the 
Horsham Testimony appears applicable to the 
case, where it says “he might justly be com- 
pared to the prodigal son, who wandered into a 
far country, and spent his portion in riotous 
living.” 

We purposely pass over many anecdotes of 
his life, while accoutred with the sword, and 
other habiliments of the martial character. One 
circumstance, however, is worthy of being 
noted, as an evidence of the effect of Christian 
kindness and love. During Peter’s military ca- 
reer, when he was exposed to the contaminating 
influence of vicious companions, it happened 
that he was in company with a certain officer, 
who had been formerly a member of the Society 
of Friends. This officer was in the frequent 
practice of railing against the Society; and 
Peter, at times, was inclined to join with him in 
condemning Friends altogether ; but he felt him- 
self restrained from going to such a length, 
alleging as a reason, that when he met with 
Samuel Emlen, and two other Friends, they 
always would speak to him kindly and affec- 
tionately. 

It was probably during his residenee at the 
Pennsylvania Hospital that he applied to a mi- 
niature painter to have his likeness taken. The 
artist inquired what position he would be placed 
in, and proposed the attitude of kneeling, as in 
the act of supplication. To this Peter objected, 
as being a situation to which he was a stranger. 
The painter told him he would draw his portrait 
in no other, as that was an exercise proper for 
him, at times. This circumstance made a deep 
impression on his mind; and on relating it to 
the aforesaid officer, queried with him what he 
must do. The officer advised him not to asso- 
ciate with Friends ; nor read their books, nor the 
Scriptures. This advice, however, was not in 
accordance with his present state of mind. 

Hitherto it does not appear that any change 
had taken place in bis external appearance, or 
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his customary address. By a reference to his| ject to him, they were entirely relieved from 
deposition before a court martial, in the 5th mo.| their unpleasant apprehensions by Nicholas 
1780, it wiil be perceived, that he did not then| Waln’s assuring them that he had unity with 
use the plain language. But it was not long| their testimonies, and was so far from alluding 
after this, and while he attended at the hospital, } to them that he did not even think of them at 
that the subject of using the plain language took | the time. 
hold of his mind in a very impressive manner.| Some time after, it appeared, there was pre- 
Being appointed to deliver a message toa certain | sent at that meeting a young man, who had 
officer in the city, it very forcibly arrested his | come to Philadelphia, in order to qualify him- 
attention, that in delivering it he must address | self, by study, for the priesthood. But he was 
him in the plain language. The trial was so|so reached and convinced by N. Waln’s testi- 
great that he seemed ready to shrink from the| mony, that he relinquished his prospects, and 
erformance of his apprehended duty. He, | returned home. 
Lvpetes, set out on the errand, and walked on,| As Peter had gone through the regular course 
absorbed in deep thought, pondering in his {of study and examination, to become approved 
mind how he should gain access, and with what | as a doctor of physic and surgery, and, having 
firmness he should act,—when he réached the | gained experience, as well in the army, as in his 
door; and on knocking, was met by the officer | station of apothecary to the hospital, he appears 
himself. Peter adhered to his impressions of | to have been thoughtful of establishing himself 
duty, and accosted him in the plain language. | in business, in the line of his profession, in order 
This mode of address from him struck the offi- | to procure a livelihood. For, it is to be observed, 
cer with surprise and astonishment,—and he | that although he shared in the ill-gotten booty of 
stood silent for some time. Thus, in the lan-| privateering, and therewith purchased a tract of 
guage of the Horsham Testimony, “he was, at| land in New Jersey; yet now, having experienced 
length, made willing to deny himself, take up|a thorough change of heart, he entirely relin- 
his cross, and to become a fool in the eyes of his | quished this property ; and, having little or no 
former associates.” patrimony from his father’s estate, it became 
This act of dedication and obedieuce, opened | needful for him to find a suitable situation to 
the way for his advancement in the paths of | follow the practice of medicine. 
self-denial. He became a diligent attender of} For this purpose, not long after his first ap- 
Friends’ meetings; and as he yielded to the im- | pearances in the ministry, he left the city and re- 
pressions of Truth, and was faithful to its disco- | sided in the neighbourhood of Concord. Hence, 
veries,—“‘ after enduring a season of conflict, | we find his intimate friend, Daniel Offley, Jr., 
and deep baptism, he was qualified for, and | directed his letter of 12th mo. 20th, 1780, to 
called to, the work of the ministry.’’ In this| Peter Yarnall, at Concord. See vol. 1, page 
work, he first opened his mouth, in public tes-| 279. Peter was, however, occasionally in the 
timony, at Market Street meeting, on first-day | city, and attended a meeting at Market Street 
afternoon, at the commencement cf the Yearly | house, in the 2nd month, 1781, where heappeared 
Meeting, in the 9th month, 1780. Sitting far | in vocal supplication. Not long after which, he 
back in the house, he stood up, under much ex- | received a judicious, tender, and instructive let- 
ercise, and delivered that striking testimony of | ter, from an experienced Kider, which he pre- 
Christ, which, no doubt, he deeply" felt,— | served with care among his papers; being as 
“‘ Whosoever shall be ashamed of me, and of my | follows: 
words, of him shall the Son of Man be ashamed, London Grove, 2nd mo. 20th, 1781. 
when he shall come, in his own glory, and his| Respected Friend,—Feeling a degree of sym- 
Father’s, and of the Holy Angels.” pathy toward thee, under the exercise which, of’ 
Among his early appearances in the ministry, | latter time, has attended thy mind, and, I trust, 
it is stated, that on one occasion, he and William | has measurably engaged thee to be anxious about 
Savery, being both young ministers, had some- | redeeming time that is past and gone,—I have 
thing to communicate in that line, at Market | divers times witnessed desires for thy preserva- 
Street meeting. After which, Nicholas Waln | tion, in a state of stability; and that the Divine 
stood up, and spoke on that passage of Scrip- | Hand may be near for thy support, under the 
ture, ‘‘ Put me, I pray thee, into one of the provings which may be permitted to attend, for 
priest’s offices, that I may eat a piece of bread.” | the trial of thy faith, and the advancement of 
His testimony on this subject being pretty close, | thy experience in the path of self-denial. I 
it was accepted by Peter and William as having | may just inform thee, that my attention was 
allusion to them. After meeting, they passed | turned more particularly to thy present state on 
some comparisons of sentiment with each other, | my being present at the week-day meeting in 
under similar feelings of discouragement ; but at | Market Street, the fifth-day following the late 
length concluded to open their minds to Nichoias, | Quarterly meeting in the city ; where I heard a 
by querying, whether he alluded to them in his | voice in supplication, at a considerable distance 
public communication. On mentioning the sub-| from the place I sat in. And though I knew 
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not at the time whose voice it was, I was after- 
wards told it was thine. I then felt a degree of 
sympathy, upon hearing the first sentence uttered, 
and was willing to believe it was not without 
the savour of life, and could, by no means, con- 
demn the motion. On remembering it several 
times since, I have felt a freedom gently to hint 
to thee the sense which attended me before thy 
conclusion; which was, that perhaps it might have 
been as well to have closed it rather sooner, or 
with fewer expressions for that time. I hope 
thou wilt clearly understand me in the hint, that 
I am not censorious about it, but feel great ten- 
derness ; yet withal a care that thou, in thy in- 
fant state, may be preserved from getting out of, 
or. swimming beyond thy depth in the stream, 
with which thy acquaintance and experience 
have been but short, although thy mind has 
been mercifully turned, I hope, towards the way 
everlasting. 

I have apprehended some danger has attended 
and may attend young hands, without great care 
in regard to repetitions : public prayer in a con- 
gregation being a very awful thing, and He to 
whom it is addressed being the author of infinite 
purity. I believe there is no occasion of dis- 


couragement; but if the mind is sincerely de- 
voted to the merciful Father to seek for preser- 
vation out of every danger of forward stepping, 


superfluous expressions, and fleshly mixtures, 
there will be Divine assistance afforded to con- 
trited souls. So that experience and strength 
will from time to time be enlarged, and a gradual 
growth witnessed, in a state which is sound, 
healthy, and safe. That this may truly be thy 
state, is the sincere desire of thy well-wishing 
friend, GEORGE CHURCHMAN. 
(To be continuedJ 


A LETTER FROM JOHN THORP TO RICHARD 
REYNOLDS. 
Manchester, 11th Mo. 15, 1794. 
My dear Friend, 


Having the opportunity of conveying a few 
Jines to thee, I am unwilling to let it slip, and 
though I should have nothing to write worthy of 
much regard, yet thou wilt at least be convinced 
of my good will, and that if I had anythiug bet- 
ter, | should as freely offer it. Jam not much 
in the practice of boasting of my infirmities, and, 
truly, I have nothing else to boast of. I often 
think there is too much of this amongst us ; and 
yet, lest thou shouldst think of me above what I 
am, I am free to tell thee, that weaknessand pov- 
erty are often my companions; that jealousy and 
fear, both night and day, do frequently attend 
me, lest I should not be so improving my time, 
and the talents committed to me, as I ought to 
do; lest I should not beso steadily prefering the 
things which are most excellent, not enough set- 
ting my affections on things which are above, and 
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looking “ toward the mark for the prize of the 
high calling of God in Christ Jesus ;’’ lest obe- 
dience should not keep pace with knowledge, and 
the day’s work with the day: because I do see 
so clearly that the “ end of all things is at hand ;” 
that the summer will soon be-over, and the har- 
vest ended. Now, if anything like this should 
also be thy experience, I am not sorry for it; 
but I do pray that this poverty, this weakness, 
this jealousy and fear, may, to both of us, be 
sanctified to our complete redemption. 

Oh this great work, Redemption ! if this be 
but happily accomplished in our experience, it 
matters very little what else is gained or lost. I 
thought so, through adorable Mercy, in my earl 
youth; when, through the visitation of the “ day 
spring from on high,” a prospect was opened into 
things which are invisible; the transcendent 
beauty of holiness was disclosed, and the glory of 
this world was stained in my view. With what 
zeal and fervency was I then engaged to labor, 
to obtain an inheritance “eternal in the 
Heavens,” “that fadeth not away!” and oh! 
the solicitude that I have, and do now feel, since 
I am advanced more in years, that I might not 
survive the greenness of my youth ; that I might 
not become more lax, lukewarm, and indifferent, 
than I was “in the day of mine espousals.” 
And, indeed, I can say, to the glory of His name 
who lives for ever, that my love to God, and to 
my brethren, has not been on the decrease. No, 
no ! my soul was never more ravished with one 
of His looks, with one chain of His neck, whom 
my soul increasingly esteems “ the chiefest among 
ten thousand, and altogether lovely.” Never, 
never, had religion so many charms, that I do 
many a time think, when the vision of light is a 
little opened in my view, that if I never had be- 
fore, I should not then hesitate a moment but en- 
deavor to give up all for eternal life. 

Now, my dear friend, that what I have writ- 
ten here is likewise descriptive of thy religious 
situation, I feel strongly disposed to believe ; and 
therefore it is in my heart to say, let us thank 
God, and take courage ; let us lift up. our heads 
in hope, that He, who has been our morning 
light, will be our evening song; and though, in 
our progress through this wilderness, we should 
meet with tribulation, (for I have been instruct- 
ed to believe, there is no outward situation ex- 
empt from trials), yet it is the privilege of the 
dependant children of our Heavenly Father, that 
they know Him to be their sanctuary. This 
state of things is a compound of good and evil, 
gall and wormwood are deeply mingled in the 
cup we all have to drink, though not perhaps in 
like proportion ; but let us receive our respective 
portions as coming from His hand, who will 
make it a cup of blessing to His children. We 

have the authority of Holy Writ to say, ‘in all 
their afflictions He was afflicted, and the angel of 
His presence saveth them.” Oh! what conde- 
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scending language is this:—‘ When thou pas- 
sest through the waters, I wi!l be with thee; and 
through the rivers, they shall not overflow thee : 
when thou walkest through the fire, thoa shalt 
not be burnt ; neither shall the flame kindle upon 
thee.” 

Thus, whatever be the permitted dispensa- 

tions of suffering, of any who love the Lord in 
sincerity ; however such may, at seasons, be di- 
vested of strength, and clothed with sackcloth ; 
though such should have to pass through deep 
and fiery trials, yet shall they be preserved ; the 
Lord, in whom they trust, will be with all these; 
will sanctify the dispensations, and, in his own 
time, bring deliverance ; will clothe with the 
strength of salvation ; will take off the sackcloth, 
and clothe these with gladness. So that, for the 
encouragement of the uprightand sincere, whose 
hands, I know, are many times ready to hang 
down: yea, to the whole Israel of God, it may be 
said as formerly,—‘“ There is none like unto the 
God of Jeshurun, who rideth upon the heaven in 
thy help, and in His excellency on the sky. The 
eternal God is thy refuge, and underneath are 
the Everlasting Arms.” 
Please present the salutation of my love to thy 
wife. I shall only add the desire which I feel, 
that the Divine blessing may attend thee; and 
oh ! that it might please the God of blessings to 
bless all thy children. 

I am thy affectionate friend, 

Joun Tuorp. 


Be not disheartened because the eye of the 
world is constantly and earnestly fixed upon 
you to detect your errors, and to rejoice in your 
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[There are several memorandums that should 
be carefully preserved, but I think it was in the 
early part of this journey, as I have heard him re- 
late, that a circumstance occurred, which [ shall 
endeavor torepeat as nearly as [ can in the words 
of Isaac Parry. He speaks in his memorandums 
of a remarkably favored meeting in a school house 
which I take to be the place, where the following 
account occurred. ] 

Having heard of a place some 20 miles a head 
of us, where a meeting, as it was thought, might 
be procured in a school house, though the inhabi- 
tants were strangers, and unacquainted with 
Friends and their manner of worship, Edward 
felt most easy thata meeting might be appointed. 
A messenger was immediately despatched, who 
went ahead and appointed the meeting in a school 
house And we were to stop and put up ata 
friendly man’s house near by. The mecting was 

| appointed at 3 o’clock in the afternoon, and we 
were to ride on so as to reach the house in time 
| to attend the Meeting. We rode fast, but the 
travelling over the mountainous country was more 
; difficult than we had suspected. It was late when 
we arrived, and the family had all gone to the 
meeting, except a person to keep house. We 
| left our horses in his charge, took a bite in hand, 
, and went immediately tothe meeting. The house 
was full and all sitting in profound silence, though 
not a member of Friends among them. The feel- 
ing was particularly solemn while we quietly 
walked to our seats. Edward did not set long be- 
fore he stood up with a very promising text. I ex- 
' pected from the solemnity of feeling, and the ap- 
| parently appropriate text, we should have an em- 
| inently favored discourse, but Edward soon began 


halting. But rather regard this state of things, | © falter, and it was evident he wasoff his track. 
trying though it may be, as one of the safeguards | He paused awhileand said, “I have not been faith- 
which a kind Father has placed around you, to | ful in informing you of the first impressions made 
keep alive in your own bosom an antagonist | ¥POm my mind when I took my seat amongst you. 


spirit of watchfulness, and to prevent those very I have never found it safe, and I do not believe 


mistakes ard transgressions which your enemies | it required of any Minister of the Gospel, to 


eagerly anticipate. 


REMINISCENCES OF ISAAC PARRY. 
Continued from page 744. 


preach anything to the people but what is imme- 
diately impressed upon his mind, in the clear 
openings of divine truth. But on the present 
occasion the opening has been so singular, and 


so out of the common line of the ministry, that I 
Among his papers, he has left a memorandum | have endeavored to suppress it, and preach some- 
of a jouruey he performed as travelling compan- | thing else to you that is more agreeable, and 
ion to Edward Hicks in the year 1819. It is a! more consonant with my own desires. The sub- 
diary principally intended as an account from | ject that has opened on thisoccasion is in relation 
day to day of the number of miles travelled, the | to dog-fighting. There is a remarkable propen- 
places at which they lodged, thenames of Friends | sity in the animal creation, especially in the 
they met with and the meetings they attended, &e. | male species, to fight; it applies, perhaps, more 
which would not be very interesting to the gene- | particularly to carnivorous animals ; they appear 
ral reader. It begins thus: the most voracious, and the most addicted to 

“ Left home the 6th of 9th Month, 1819, with | fighting. But this remarkable propensity per- 
a heavy heart, and my family in trouble, went to | vades the whole animal creation, from the low- 
William Foulke’s where I met Edward Hicks | est order of living creatures up to man the high- 
and Matthias Hutcheson.—Lodged, 3rd day 7th, | est. Men fight, not women. Even the sheep, the 
travelled to Exeter to the house of our friend | most harmless and innocent of all the tribes 
John Lea, a distance of about 40 miles, &c.”’ of animals, the male species will indulge their 
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propensity by bumping. And I am inclined to| know nobody, and are ignorant of anything that 
believe that but few men can be found who, if| has transpired among you, but let me ask, has 
they were to look at two dogs fighting, would} anything that has been said by my friend had 
not feel a desire kindled in them that one or| any bearing on any occurrence among you ?” 
the other would obtain the victory. Again, 1} Neiyhbor.— You perfectly astonish me, has 
conceive that it might occur that two neighbors | all this been from what is called the Quaker reve- 
might meet, and their dogs with them, and if} lation.—lI can tell you this man where you have 
their dogs, in accordance with their natural pro-| put up, and one of his neighbors, were together 
pensities, were to growl, quarrel and fight, it is} some time ago, and their dogs with them; the 
more than likely that each neighbor would wish | dogs fought, and their masters differed about it, 
his own dog to be master, and I conceive that| and at length they fought themselves, and the 
from so small a matter as this these neighbors,| matter is now in law unsettled, except your 
who had heretofore been ou good terms,might dif- | friend has now settled it. 
fer, and even fight themselves; and not satisfied} Jsaac.—‘It is most likely that if we had been 
with that might go further toseek redress from the | informed of this matter ; we should have had a 
law, and thus sorrowfully put an end to that good | silent meeting. I question very much whether 
unity and harmony that before had so happily | my friend would have opened his mouth, espe- 
subsisted between them.” Here Isaac observed | cially about dog-fighting. We avoid as much 
that Edward proceeded without any difficulty, |.as possible, all information from that unruly mem- 
and went on to describe the effects of a mere man- | ber, the tongue, about the state of the people, that 
made hireling, mercenary, ministry, and its bane- | when our ministers enter a meeting, their minds 
ful effects, and while he was thus portraying its | may be perfectly clear of every outward bias: 
disastrous evils, and the oppression it had pro- | and thus realize the exhortation of the Apostle, 
duced on mankind, in past ages, and in other |‘ If any man speak, let him speak as the oracles 
countries, end the danger we were in our own fa- | of God; if any man minister, let him do it as of 
vored land of North America, his (Isaac’s) eye | the ability which God giveth.’ ” 
was turned to a man dressed in a black suit with! Neighbor.— You astonish me more than ever ! 
a bald crown, and who was in a leaning posture, | Do you say you have had no information about 
thumping his crown with his finger, appearing to | our minister?” 
be in mental pain. Isaac.—“No, not any; I can give thee the most 
Edward was favored to open his concern in| undoubted assurance that we have had no 
clear language, and invite all in the most affec-| information whatever from human lips concern- 
tionate terms, to the gospel of Christ, which is | ing you or any of you or your neighborhood ; we 
the power of God to salvation to every one that | are, as I said before entire strangers among you.” 
believeth, and that all who come home here to} Neighbor.— Did you notice an old gentleman 
Christ the Saviour, will be healed of all their | dressed in black, thumping his bald crown in 
maladies, and not only be redeemed out of all| meeting, while your friend was preaching about 
wars and fighting, but out of all strife and con-| hireling ministry ?” 
tention. He was listened to with profound and| /saac.— Yes, I happened to see him; he 
deep attention, and the meeting closed under | appeared from his actions to be in trouble. 
feelings of solemnity. Neiyhbor.—I have no doubt he was in trouble, 
After meeting, Edward appeared like one who| and had need to be. That man is our minister, 
had been favored to throw off a great weight of|and wants pay for his preaching, and about 
exercise, he was serious and yet cheerful. ‘Lhey | half of the congregation think he ought to be 
all went back to the family where they had left| paid, and the other half, think that it is not 
their horses, but they found the man of the house | right to pay any man for preaching, neither is it 
very much shut up; he appeared like one as-| right for any man to take pay for preaching the 
tounded. Edward tried in vain to draw him out | gospel of Ckrist.”’ 
a little in conversation, but this proving unavail-; /saac.—‘‘ The injunction of Christ to his dis- 
ing, he began to fear that perhaps they were not | ciples was, “freely ye have reeeived, freely give.” 
very welcome guests; he proposed to Isaac to! This law Friends havealways considered excludes 
travel on some five miles on their journey. This | all ministers of Christ from taking any pecuni- 
wus not objected to, so a neighbor went with | ary compensation, for giving to others that which 
Isaac to the barn to bring up their horses, and | they have freely received from Christ, who re- 
before they were bridled, (they travelled on horse-| wards his ministers himself, and if any should 
back) the following conversation took place. The | take money for preaching, they would necessari- 
neighbor asked Isaac, “‘ who has been telling you | ly be deprived of the reward of the divine Master, 
about this dog fight ?’”” Isaac answered, “nobody } which is infinitely greater than any amount of 
has been telling us anything.” dollars and cents. This testimony Friends have 
Neighbor .—“ Then how did you know any- | always steadfastly maintained.” 
thing about it ?” Neighbor. —* I confess you astonish ne ! what 
Isaac.—“ We are entire strangers here, we’ we have heard this day then, has not been from 
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any outward information, but from the revela- 
tions the Quakers preach.” 

Isaac.—* Call it what thou wilt, my friend 
has spoken freely and openly that which opened 
upon his mind, without fee or reward, and we 
have left our homes, with no prospect of tempo- 
ral gain, but in obedience toa kind and benefi- 
cent Master, who directed his disciples after they 
had done all that was required of them to say, 
‘we are unprofitable servants ; we have done no 
more than was our duty to do.” 

Here the man stood in a deep muse, and for- 
got to assist, Isaac, who bridled both horses him- 
self ; he left him standing, and heard nothing of 
him afterwards. After riding on their way, Isaac 
told Edward what had occurred, who was not a 
little tried ; he said, I hope thou satisfied the man 
that there was nothing personal intended. Isaac 
assured him that the whole matter had been suf- 
ficiently explained, and probably what had been 
said would be received to profit. 

(To be continued.) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


L always regard with feelings of interest, all 
matters which concern any of the portions of our 
divided Society ; and among these are the pro- 
ceedings of the conference lately held in Lon- 
don to revise some parts of their discipline, and 
the remarks upon it which have appeared from 
time to time in several periodicals. 

As acalm observer, my attention has been 
called to a few points, which it seems right to 
notice. I have observed with regret the want 
of candor, in some of these periodicals, in judg- 
ing the motives which have led our English 
Friends to desire a change in some parts of their 
discipline. “ Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, do ye even so to them.” Itis 
one of the duties included in this Christian maxim 
that we should attribute good motives to every 
one, until we have clearly discovered a bad one. 
To charge those who desire to make clearer the 
rules by which they are governed, or to modify 
such of them as, owing to unavoidable changes of 
circumstances, are fast becoming a dead letter, 
with desiring to remove the “ancient land- 
marks’’—to bring in the changing fashions of 
the day, and encourage the young to “ yoke 
themselves unequally with unbelievers,’ shows 
a want of that magnanimity which would lead to 
a charitable construction of the actions of others, 

If the Disclpline of the Society of Friends, in- 
stituted as it appears to have been under Di- 
vine guidance, admits of no change or modiffta- 
tion to meet varying circumstances, then would 
not the law of Moses, which was ushered in with 
at least more outward evidences of Divine sanc- 
tion, be still in foree? There is a disposition 
among some in each division of our Society, un- 
profitably to ‘look back ;” and were it not that 
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others feel the necessity of leaving the things | his glorious attributes, by giving to any society, 
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that are behind and pressing forward, we should 
in time, present a spectacle similar to “ Lot’s 
wife ;” a pillar composed of materials capable, if 
diffused, of savoring all around it, but, ia its 
crystallized form, only useful as a monument to 
warn others, 

There is that in the very organization of our 
Society, the spirit of which is freedom of thought 
and of speech, which will preserve it while we 
keep these, and our “ fundamental principle’ 
inviolate. There will ever be those who “ look 
back ” and those who look forward, and these 
may be enabled to harmonize, not by accusing 
each other or attributing unworthy motives, but 
by a willingness on the one hand to examine all 
that is presented, free, as far as possible, from 
bias, or prejudice; andon the other, by mod- 
erating that zeal which sometimes impels those 
who see clearly, to move faster than is consistent 
with safety. 

Among those who unprofitably ‘look back,” 
may be numbered many of the truly excellent. 
These, in their aspirations after greatet eviden- 
ces of Divine favor toward a Society they love, 
because they believe its principles to be founded 
in truth, are prone to look back to the rise of 
this. people, and contrast it with their present 
state. But the times and the circumstances are 
very different. Our forefathers came forth with 
testimonies which were like a light shining in a 
dark place. The testimony to the universality 
and sufficiency of the Divine light, comprised in 
the declaration that “ Christ had come to teach 
his people himself,” was too great an innova- 
tion upon priestcraft to be generally received ; 
and persecution followed. To meet this perse- 
cution unflinchingly, and to hold up this testi- 
mony, and other sbased upon it, before a gainsay- 
ing world, required a degree of Divine power 
and an evidence of Divine approval adequate to 
the emergency, An illustration of this may be 
found in the experience of individuals. It is 
not unusual for those who have been called out 
of evil or error, in a remarkable manner, after 
they become in good measure established in the 
right path, to look back to the days of their first 
convincement, and mourn that they have not the 
powerful evidence or the overflowing peace 
known in that day, not reflecting that a greater 
degree of power was needed to bring them iuto a 
path they had not known, than is necessary to 
keep them in it, after they have found it a path 
of pleasantness and peace. 

_ Are we not too much disposed to regard our 
Society as raised up to be of note in the world? 
and are not those who truly love its testimonies, 
too apt to think that the spread of them in the 
earth is very much dependant upon its unity, 
strength and numbers? But does ecclesiastical 
history give us any reason to suppose, that Di- 
vine wisdom chooses to diffuse a knowledge of 





















power and influence? MHasit not rather been 
by the pouring out of his spirit at different 
periods, often in the midst of darkness and cor- 
ruption, and in a manner in which no flesh 
could glory. 

Let us not then look back to former times and 
say, had we lived in the days of the prophets 
we should have done so and so, while we may 
even now be harboring a disposition like that 
which killed the prophets; neither let us attempt 
by a wisdom and strength derived from tradition 
to preserve or build up that which is for the fire, 
but let us centre individually to that life and 
power which is able to direct and strengthen, 
and whatsoever this bids us do, thatdo. Then, 
whether it be our lot to live in an age when the 
Most High chooses to shed an unusual light upon 
the pathway of individuals, calling one of a 
family and two of a tribe, to bear some testimony 
of truth conspicuously before the world, or in 
more ordinary times to exemplify in our daily 
walk, the truths already known and acknowledg- 
ed, we shall equally have performed the duty 
assigned us, and shall receive the answer of well 
done. Even should it be our allotment to live, 
during what may be‘called the wane, as to a col- 
lective influence of a society once possessing it, 
let us not be found as were the Jews, looking 
back to their ancient glory and mourning its de- 
parture, but rather like the wise men of the East, 
seeking out and hailing the Immortal birth amid 
the lowliest cireumstances, recognizing it even in 
its most despised appearances, as the beginning 
of a kingdom which shall never have an end. 


Philada., 2d mo. 14, 1859. 8. 
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Marriep, In the 11th mo. with the approbation of 
Greenwich Monthly Meeting, Samus. Hituiarp of 
Greenwich, to Anna daughter of Anthony Sharp, of 
Buckshooten, Cumberland Co., N. J. 


, On the 8th of 2d mo. with the approbation 
of Greenwich Monthly Meeting, Wappineron Ripgs- 


way to Anna Powe 1, both of Lower Alloways Creek, 
Salem Co., N. J. 


; ,At the residence of the bride’s father, accord- 
ing to the order of Friends, on 5th daz, 10th inst., Asa 
Lippincott of Harrison Glos’ter Co., to Hettie H. 


daughter of Jonathan Cawley or Pilesgrove, Salem 
Co., N. Y. 










































































Dizp, at his residence Pocopson Hill, Chester Co. 
Pa.,on the 11th ult., Isaac H. BaiLy, a member of 
Kennett Monthly Meeting. A lingering disease con- 
fined him to a sick room nearly two years, causing at 
times much suffering, which he bore with Christian 
fortitude and resignation. He was an affectionate 
husband, a kind friend and neighbor, and for many 
years faithfully discharged the duties of overseer of 
the meeting to which he belonged. 


——, In Harford Co., Maryland, on 4th day, the 
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19th ult., Sanam Warner, wife of Jonathan Warner, 
in the 68th year of her age, a member of Little Falls 
Monthly Meeting. She was a bright example in in- 
dustry and economy, and in hospitality and kindness, 
few exceeded her. She died of paralysis of the heart, 


of rot more than 15 or 20 minutesillness. It might be 
said she was taken from apparently good health, and 


was translated without seeing death. 


Diep, On the 14th inst., Caartes Townsend, an 
elder of the Monthly Meeting of Friends, held at 
Green St., Philada.; he was in the 83d year of his 


age. 


In looking over his long life, marked by unobtrusive 
virtues and shedding forth kind influences, the Scrip- 
ture testimony has been remembered—“The path of 
the just is as the shining light, that shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day.” 


,On the 30thjof 12th mo. last, Racnen W.Famaus, 
in the 65th year of her age. The deceased sustained 
her sufferings with a Christian’s fortitude, and anxious- 
ly awaited the summons of her Heavenly Father, 
whom she reverenced with unbounded love; she was 
possessed of a cheerful and kind disposition, affection- 
ate to those with whom she was associated, and lived 
in the enjoyment of the beautiful examples taught by 
her Christian parents. 


——, on the 6th inst., at her residence Buckingham 
Township, Bucks Co., ExizaseTa §. Hueuss, in the 
64th year of bor age. 


, at Little Falls, Harford Co., Maryland, on the 
5th of 2nd mo. Lypia W. wife of Thomas Blakey, in the 
49th year of her age. Gentle and retiring in char- 
acter, she was a powerful preacher of righteousness 
in the beauty of her Christian life, and many have 
been the hearts that her example has strengthened 
to press forward with renewed diligence in the heaven- 
ward journey. The angel of death found her calm, 
peaceful, and prepared; her work was done, and fil- 
led with faith and trust, she surrendered the dearest 
ties of earth, and passed away to her eternal inherit- 
ance. 











, On the morning of the 24th of Ist mo. 1859, 
after a lingering and suffering illness, which she bore 
with Christian resignation, Mary, fourth daughter of 
Rachel and the late James Neall. The subject of this 
notice was a member of Green street Monthly Meet- 
ing. More than six months ago she ruptured a blood 
vessel, and from that time was a constant sufferer ; 
when asked how she felt in view of her approaching 
end, she calmly replied, that from the first she felt 
satisfied she could not recover, that she had not been 
idle, but had set her house in order, and aside from 
her aged mother and family, she had no ties to earth ; 
that her peace was made with her heavenly Father, and 
she had no desire to live. Before entering the valley 
and shadow of death, she called for the different mem- 
bers of her family, and in a happy frame of mind calm- 
ly took leave of all, enjoining, on them to be faithful 
and trust in the Lord for ever. She was asked if her 
Saviour was still supporting her in this last conflict of 
life ; she replied, Oh yes, all is peace ; praise the Lord 
for ever. These were her expressions—her experience 
—her hopes. She continued from that period to gra- 
dually sink until her redeemed spirit passed from its 
earthly tabernacle. 


Do not think it strange when troubles and 


persecutions come upon you. Rather receive 


them quietly and thankfully, as coming from a 
Father's hand. Yea, happy are ye, if in the 


exercise of faith you can look above the earthly 
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instrumentality, above the selfishness and malice 
of men, to him who has permitted them for 
your good. Thus persecuted they the Saviour 
and the prophets. ‘ 


Three Lectures on the Early History of the So- 
ciety of Friends in Bristol and Somerset- 
shire. By WitLtAM TANNER. 

Continued from page 747. 


In regard to trade, we find the early meetings 
occupied to a large extent with proceedings of 
their members, by loans of money and otherwise. 
Thus a minute of the Bristol Meeting, in 1676, 
mentions that two Friends complain of the decay 
of trade, and £40 is agreed to be advanced in 
weekly sums, for which each is‘to supply one 
dozen of shoes. Two Friends are bound for the 
said sum, and others agree to see them harmless. 
Sometimes the meetings undertook the winding 
up of the estates of deceased Friends. A minute 
of the south division appoints a Friend to sell 
the goods of another who had recently died, ‘“‘and 
pay his debts if his brother don’t do it.’’ It 
may perhaps be thought that the advice issued 
in early times by the Quarterly Meeting for 
Somerset, that its members.should avoid paying 
wages in goods, came within what would now be 
considered as the legitimate province of a meet- 
{ng for discipline; ‘but the same can hardly be 
said of the following minute of that meeting, 
23d First month, 1726: “John Hipsley, by 
order of the North Monthly Meeting, acquaints 
us that about three months past, Mary Cuff, a 
poor Friend who lived in Belluton meeting-house, 
was unhappily murdered, and the person who is 
supposed (as by his own confession) to have 
committed the fact, being now taken, and to be 
tried at the coming assizes at Taunton. And 
whereas the said prosecution may be expensive, 
and no way probable to raise the expense unless 
by Friends, therefore (eight Friends) are desired 
to carry on the said prosecution as much as 
in them lies, and the charges thereof to be re- 
imbursed by this meeting.”” ‘The execution of 
the murderer was reported at a future meeting. 

There can be no doubt as to the effect which 
the sort of family compact of which I have 
spoken produced, not only on the charitable dis- 
position of the early Friends towards each other, 
but also in making way for the system of relief 
which has been gradually matured amongst us. 
The right of our members to maintenance has 
never, I believe, been admitted by the Society, 
but our practice is very much the same as it 
would be if the right were admitted. I am not 
going to enter on the difficult question whether 
the right course has been in all respects pursued 
by us in this matter of relieving the wants of 
our members, or on the still more difficult ques- 
tion of what better could have been devised. 
Few problems in moral science are more difficult 
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of solution than that which relates to the mode 
_ of so dispensing aid to others, as to comply with 
the requirements of Christian charity on the one 
hand, and to avoid lessening their independence 
and self-respect on the other. The rulers of 
states and of churches, and individuals in their 
private capacity, have alike been at fault in this 
matter. It is perhaps equally certain (I am 
ae speakiag of the world at large) that a great 
deal is withheld which ought to be given away, 
j}and that a large part of that which is given is 
productive of injury rather than of good. The 
worst course of all would seem to be, that of 
those who cut the knot of the difficulty by giving 
as little as possible, or by giving indiscriminate- 
ly what they have to spare. 

I have spoken of a system of relief as having 
gradually grown up amongst us; but the mode 
in which charitable aid was afforded in early 
times was not of a systematic character, at least 
in so far as respects what may be termed a law 
of settlement. Friends of one county or country 
were ready to help those of another. In 1664, 
a considerable sum was raised by Friends in Ire- 
land, to aid their suffering brethren in this 
country, of which £25 were distributed to the 
prisoners at I]chester and £30 to those in Bristol. 
Six years afterwards an opportanity was afforded 
to Friends in this country of reciprocating the 
kindness, by the severe losses sustained by their 
brethren in Ireland during the rebellion: the 
amount of which is estimated by Rutty at £100,- 
000. The sum of £1,810 was sent from Eng- 
land for their relief, £162 being collected in 
Bristol and £113 : 19 in Somersetshire ; (Friends 
in Barbadoes sent them £100.) Applications 
were frequently made to Friends from different 
parts of the country to assist their brethren in 
special emergencies. Among these, by far the 
most frequent were occasioned by losses from 
fire : and this need not surprise us when we con- 
sider that many houses were then built of wood, 
that fire-engines had not come into use, or in- 
surance companies been established. In 1672, 
two such applications were made to Friends of 
Bristol, and in the case of one of them, that of 
a Friend of-Southampton, who had lost all he 
had by fire, the sum of £142: 5: 9, was sent 
from hence. On an application to assist a Friend 
of Worcester, who was poor and in debt, a dona- 
tion of £5 was sent for his relief; but Friends 
say, that “as tothe matter of his debt, and contri- 
buting thereunt>, we have no freedom.” In 
1708, Abraham Darby, who lived near Lawford’s 
Gate, applied to Friends to assist an aged couple 
in Shropshire; Friends there being “ few in 
number and mean in estate:” the sum of £5 
was sent for their assistance, and further relief 
was afterwards forwarded to that meeting. Some- 
times, without any application being received, 
Friends were appointed to inquire into the neces- 
sities of their brethren in other places. This 
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On the 
Friends, in reference to some of the Gloucester-| occasion of which I speak, Louis the Fourteenth 
shire meetings, and the offer when not accepted, | may be said to have driven out of France many 


course was more than once adopted by Bristol) conduct entitles them to our protection. 


was kindly acknowledged. In another instance,}of her best citizens; and the descendants of 
an inquiry was directed to be made as to the| more than a few of these still look upon England 
necessities of some Derbyshire Friends, emigrat-|as their home. 
ing to Pennsylvania. Assistance to Friends| In 1704, a collection was made by Friends, 
going to Pennsylvania is repeatedly mentioned. | from house to house, under a brief issued by 
During the persecution, from which Friends in; Queen Anne, for the suffering Protestants of the 
Bristol suffered, in 1682, ‘an epistle was re-| principality of Orange. The following is the 
ceived,” says one of the minutes, “from two |endorsement of the brief: ‘There is collected 
Friends in Yorkshire, expressing the great sense amongst the people called Quakers, in the city 
and compassion Friends of the Quarterly Meet-|of Bristol, pursuant to this brief, £78: 19: 4, 
ing have of the present sufferings and afflictions | which sum is paid to the hands of Thomas Ed- 
of our poor Friends in this city, for whose relief |dolls and Thomas Bilby, churchwardens of St. 
they have sent a token of £30. It is desired by |James’s parish, in the said city of Bristol. 
this meeting, that an answer should be returned Signed by Charles Jones and Thomas Callowhill.”” 
to their Quarterly Meeting, tenderly accepting 'In 1709, the sum of £97: 0: 6, was collected 
their brotherly love towards us.’ There were |i a similar manner, for “the subsistence and 
applications too, for funds to be used in the re-|settlement” of the distressed inhabitants of the 
demption of Friends who were captivesin Algiers. | Palatinate. Mention is made of .a collection 
Bristol sent £10 for this purpose in 1674, and | under a royal brief, as early as 1687; and the 
£20 in 1679, out of a sum of £220 reyuired. |churchwardens having become willing to recog- 
It is very interesting and satisfactory to ob-|nise the Friends’ meeting in this way, and 





serve, that large as were the demands made up- 
on our Friends in those days, to aid their suffer- 
ing brethren at home and abroad, they had still 
something to spare for the nécessities of other 
sufferers, not belonging to their particular fold. 
In 1673 there is a minute relating to the dis- 
tressed condition of the inhabitants of Fording- 
bridge, consequent upon an extensive fire. “‘ We 
having hearts,” it says, “‘to commiserate their 
distressed condition, thought meet to request | 
Dennis Hollister to move” it “in our public| 
meeting-house, according as it shall be upon his | 
heart, on the next first-day, in the afternoon.” | 
Four Friends were appointed to receive contri- | 
butions On the following first day. Just after 
this, several Friends are desired to ride down to 
Pill, and re'ieve the wants of some distressed 
passengers to Ireland, to the extent of £5: and 
the sum of £5 is sent for the inhabitants of the | 
town of Wemm (another case of loss by fire.) In| 
the second month of 1688, a collection was made | 
after meeting, to relieve “the necessity of some 
of the French Protestants,’’ then resident in 
Bristol. This is particularly interesting in con- | 
nection with the Revocation of the Edict of. 
Nantes, which had taken place about three years | 
before. Hundreds of thousands of French Pro- 
testants arg said to have been driven out of, 
France at that time, the greater part of whom' 
took refuge in England. (Twenty-two French | 
Churches were formed in London) England 
has had a bad name given to it of late, as the 
hiding: place of assassins ; but if our hospitality 
has sometimes been abused, many have come to 
us at different times as foreign refugees, “ of 
whom” it may be said “the world was not 
worthy,” and long may it be ere we close our 


Friends being willing to respond to the call, the 
reading of such documents in our meetings be- 
came a regular practice ; and none seem to have 
been refused, except those in which application 
was made for the building or repair of parish 


churches, one of which was for the repair ofg 


Redcliff Church, in this city, in 1709. In ten 
years, from 1706 to 1715, no less than forty- 
eight collections under briefs were made in 
Bristol meeting, for losses sustained in other 


places by fire. 
(To be continued.) 





CONSUL HARRIS IN JAPAN. 
(Concluded from page 760.) 


On Monday, the 30th of November, I made 
my entry into Yedo. My followers put on their 
camissimos, or dresses of ceremony, decorated 
with any quantity of eagles. 

I should not have known when I*passed the 
line which separates Sinagana from Yedo had the 
post not been pointed out tome, as the houses 
forma continuous street for some miles before you 
reach the actual boundary of the city. From the 
gate by which I entered the city to my quarters was 
about seven miles. The streets of Yedo are de- 
vided into sections of 100 yards by gates and 
palisades of strong timber. This eaables the 
the police to isolate any portion of the city, or 
any line running through it, and thus prevent 
the assembling of crowds or mobs. When we 
approached a wate it was opened, and as soon as 
the rear had passed through it was closed. The 
gates of all the cross streets were also kept closed. 
I could see immense crowds beyond those gates, 
but the people on our actual line of march were 


doors against such, or indeed against any whose those only that occupied the buildings on the 
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pass 
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route. Notwithstanding all this, the number 
that assembled was prodigious. The centre of 
the way was kept clear, and the crowd kept back 
by ropes stretched along each side of the street. 
The assemblage was composed of men, women, 
and children, of all ranks and conditions—the 
women being the larger number. I estimated 
the two lines of people that extended along the 
way, from my entrance into the city to the place 
provided for ny residence, to have been full 300- 
000. Yet in all this vast concourse I did not 
hear a word, except the constant ery of the Har- 
bingers, Sutu, Satu ! 

You may think it impossible that silence could 
have been maintained among so large a number 
of women, but I assure you it was so. 

The house prepared for me was situated with- 
in the fourth circle of the castle, or aristocratic 
portion of thecity,andlarge enough to accommo- 
date five hundred persons, in the Japanese man- 
ner. 

On my arrival I was warmly welcomed by my 
good friend, the Prince of Sinano, who showed 
me the various provisions that had been made 
for my accommodation and comfort, and which 
included chairs, tables, bedsteads, &c. &c., none 
of which are used by the Japanese. 

The following day the Prince of Tamba visited 
me in great state. He said he came asa “‘special 
ambassador”’ from the Emperor to congratulate 
me on my arrival, and to ask after my health. 
After receiving these compliments, and making 
a suitable reply, the Prince pointed to a large 
box which he said was a present to me from his 
majesty. I found the box containing five largetrays 
of bon-bons, weighing over one hundred pounds. 

I subsequently visited the hereditary Prince 
of Hotta, chief of the great Council of State and 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. The visit was a 
pleasant one, and the arrangements for my audi- 
ence were completed. I gave the Prince a copy 
of my intendéd speech to the Emperor, and be- 
fore I left he gave a copy of the reply the Empe- 
ror would make to me. By this arrangement, 
the speeches being both translated beforehand, 
we Would be @fubled to dispense with the presence 
of interpreters at the audience. On the Monday 
week, #ter my arrival I set out for the Palace. 
My train blazed out in new silk dresses, and my 
guards wore their breeches rolled up to the mid- 
dle of the thigh. You must know that the wear- 
ing of breeches in Japan is a mark of high rank, 
or if worn by an inferior, that he is in the service 
of one of the highest rank ; so that the wearing 
of breeches here is as much coveted as it is said 
to be in certain quarters in America, and that 
here, as well as in America, the article is a type 
or emblem of power and authority. A new flag, 
made of Japanese crape, was carried before me. 
This flag is the first foreign banner that was ever 
carried through this great city, and I mean to 
preserve it as a precious relic. 


The distance from my residence to the Palace 
was over two miles. On arriving at the bridge, 
over the third moat or ditch, all my train left 
their horses and norrimons and proceeded on foot. 
I continued in my norrimon, and was carried over 
three moats, and through as many fortified gate- 
ways up to the gate of the palace itself. I was 
received at the entrance by two chamberlains, 
who, having “knocked head, ” conducted me to 
an apartment, where I found a chair for my use. 
Tea, bon bons, and other refreshments were than 
offered tome. A large number .of the Princes 
came to be presented to me. At length I was 
told the Emperor was ready to receive me. I 
passed through a large hal! in which some three 
hundred to four hundred of the high nobles of Ja- 
pan,all dressed in their courts dresses, were kneel- 
ing, and as silent and as motionless as statues, and 
from this hall I entered the audience chamber. 
At this moment a chamberlain called out, in a 
loud voice, “Merrican Ambassador,” and the 
Prince of Sinano threw himself down and crawied 
along as I walked in. Mr. Heusken, my secre- 
tary, who carried the President’s letter, halted 
at the entrance. I advanced up the room, mak- 
ing three bows as I proceeded, and halted at the 
head of two lines of men, who were prostrate on 
their faces; those on my right were the five 
members of the Council of State, with the Prince 
of Bittsu at their head, and those on the left 
were three brothers of the Emperor. 

His Majesty was seated on a chair placed on 
the dais, elevated some three fect above the floor 
of the chamber. He was dressed in yellow silk, 
and wore a black lackered cap that utterly defies 
description. After a short pause J made my 
address to him, and aftera similar pause he replied 
to mein a clearand pleasant voice. When the 
Emperor had finished, Mr. Heusken brought the 
President’s letter to’me; I removed the silk 
cover, (striped red and white, ) opened the box, 
and displayed the writing to the Prince of Bittsu 
(who now stood up), then, closing the box, T 
handed it to the Prince, who placed it on a lack- 
ered stand prepared forthe purpose. Mr. Heus- 
ken having returned to his place, and the Prince 
being again prostrate, the Emperor bowed to me, 
smiling pleasantly atthe same time. This ended 
my audience; and J backed out of the room, 
making three bows as I retired. 

The usual dress of the Japanese nobles is of 
silk, but the court dress is made of a coarse yel- 
low grass cloth, and for a coronet they wear a 
black lackered affair that looks like a distracted 
night cap. I did not see a single gem, jewel, 
or ornament of any kind, on the person of the 
Emperor, or on those of his courtiers, who com- 
prised the great nobility of Japan. 

From the audience chamber I was taken to 
another room, where 1 found the five great coun- 
cillors of State, who, having been presented to 
me, congratulated me on my audience, and ex- 
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pressed their wonder and astonishment at what 
they called my ‘‘greatness of heart.” When I 
asked for an explanation, they said they were filled 
with admiration to see me stand erect, look the 
awful “Tycoon” in the face, speak plainly to him, 
hear his reply—and all this without any trepida- 
tion, or any “quivering of the muscles of the 
side.” I write all this to let you see that the 
Japanese Princes understand the use of court 
compliments. I was then shown a present of fif- 
teen silken robes from his Majesty, and was ta- 
ken to a room where a banquet, set on but sixty 
trays twelve inches high, was prepared for my 
single stomach. There was food enough for one 
hundred hungry men ! 

You must know that the dinner trays (like the 
breeches) are a mark of rank in Japan; and the 
rank is indicated by the height of the trays, 
which vary from three to twelve inches in height. 
Again, if the trays are lackered, it diminishes 
the honor connected with the actual height of 
the tray; for it indicates that it can be used on 
another occasion ; but if it be made of unpainted 
cypress wood the honor is complete, for it says 
as plain as words can do, ‘you are so sublimein 
your rank that no one can dare to eat from a tray 
that you have used!” My attention was particu- 
larly called both to the height of the trays and 
to the flattering fact that, ‘‘ by a special edict, ”’ 
they were made of unvarnished wood. You must 
know that this same dinner had been the subject 
of grave discussion, both in Simoda and in Yedo. 
They were very anxidus I should eat at the 
Palace. I replied that I would doso cheerfully, 
provided a person or persons of suitable rank 
would eat with me; but said that self-respect 
would forbid my eating at a table where my host 
or his representative declined to sit down. When 
I had admired the very neat arrangement of the 
banquet, I was again asked to sitdown. I then 
said, “‘Say to his Majesty that I thanked him 
for his offered entertainment.” At last the 
whole affair was sent to my quarters, where | 
distributed it among my Simoda followers. 

After the exhibition of the dinner, I was re- 
conducted to the room I first entered, and after 
I had drunk of the celebrated “powdered tea,” 
I left, being conducted to the entrance by the 
two chamberlains, who knocked head with all 
the force that was due to one who had seen “the 
King, and yet lived.”” By the way, I forgot to 
state that the old formula of an audience, which 
was “‘kneel-down,” “knock-head,”’ so'that the by- 
standers can hear your skull crack,” if it ever 
did exist at the Court of Yedo, was not used in 
my case. A faint request was made to me at 
Simoda that I would kneel, but I told them the 
request was offensive, and must not be repeated. 
That ended it. 

I cannot tell you how many thoughts crowded 
my mind during my audience. The great idea, 
however, was here, aud now, the barrier of ex- 
























clusion that has been rigidly maintained by this 
singular people for more than two centuries is 
finally broken down, and it is my country, my 
glorious country, that has achieved this, and all 
has been accomplished by moral force! Great 
and glorious triumph of reason. 


“BRINGING OUR SHEAVES WITH US.” 


The time for toil has past, and night has come, 
The last and saddest of the harvest eves; 

Worn out with labor, long and wearisome 

Drooping, and faint, the reapers basten home 
Each laden with bis sheaves. 


Last of the laborers thy feet I gain, 

Lord of the harvest! and my spirit grieves 
That I am burdened not so much with grain 
As with a heaviness of beart and brain ; 

Master, behold my sheaves. 


Few, light and worthless,—yet their trifling weight 
Through all my frame a weary aching leaves; 
For long I struggled with my hapless fate, 
And staid and toiled till it was dark and late, 
Yet these are all my sheaves. 


Full well I know I have more tares than wheat, 
Brambles and flowers, stalks and withered leaves ; 
Therefore [ blush and weep, as at thy feet 
I kneel down reverently and repeat, 
‘“‘ Master, behold my sheaves.” 


I know these blossoms clustering heavily 
With evening dew upon their folded leaves, 
Can claim no value or utility ;— 
Therefore shall fragrance and beauty be 
The glory of my sheaves. 


So do I gather strength and hope anew, 
For well I know thy patient love perceives 
Not what I did, but what I strove to do, 
And though the full ripe ears be sadly few, 
Thou wilt accept my sheaves. 
[Atlantic Monthly. 





AT SEA. 


The night is made for cooling shade, 
For silence, and for sleep ; 

And when I was a child, I laid 

My hands upon my breast, and prayed, 
And sank to slumbers deep : 

Childlike as then, I lie to night, 

And watch my lonely cabin light. 


Each movement of the swaying lamp 
Shows how the vessel reels: @ 

As o’er her deck the billows tramp, 

And all her timbers strain and cramp 
With every shock she feels, 

It starts and shudders, while it burns, 

And in its hinged socket turns. 

Now swinging slow, and slanting low, 
It almost level lies ; 

And yet I know, while to and fro 

I watch the seeming pendule go 
With restless fall and rise, 

The steady shaft is still upright, 

Poising its little globe of light. 

O hand of God ; O lamp of peace! 
O promise of my soul !— 

Though weak, and tossed, and ill at ease, 

Amid the roar of smiting seas, 
The ship’s convulsive roll, 

I own, with love and tender awe. 

You perfect type of faith and law ! 
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A heavenly trust my spirit calms, 
My soul is filled with light : 
The ocean sings bis solemn psalms, 
The wild winds chant : I cross my palms, 
Happy as if, to-night, 
Under the cottage-roof, again 
I heard the soothiug summer-rain. 


SKETCHES AND STUDIES IN RUSSIA. 


Continued from page 767. 


We have said that it is not until the Nikolsky 
Maros, or Frost of St. Nicholas, that the sledges 
fly through the streets in all their glory. By 
that time the rich boyars* (as foreigners persist 
in styling the Russian nobleman of the present 
day) have arrived from their estates, and the 
poor peasants, who have long ceased to till the 
ground, and have now threshed all the corn, 
begin to come in from theirs; for, humble and 
dependant as he may be, each peasant has never- 
theless his own patch of land. For the former 
are the elegantsledges of polished nut-wood, with 
rugs of soft thick fur to protect the legs of the 
occupants ; whose drivers, in their green caftans 
fastened round the waist with red sashes, and in 
their square thickly-wadded caps of crimson velvet, 
like sofa-cushions, urge on the prodigiously fast 
trotting horses, at the same time throwing them- 
selves back in their seats with outstretched arms 
and tightened reins, as though the animals were 
madly endeavoring to escape from their control. 
The latter bring with them certain strongly- 
made wooden boxes, with a seat at the back for 
two passengers and a perch in front for a driver. 
These boxes are put upon rails, and called 
sledges. The bottom of each box (or sledge) is 
plentifully stewed with hay, which after a few days 
becomes converted, by means of snow and dirty 
goloshes, into something very like manure. The 
driver is immediately in front of you, with his 
brass badge hanging on his back like the label 
on a box of sardines. He wears a sheep-skin ; 
but it is notorious that after ten years’wear the 
sheep-skin loses its odor, besides which it is winter, 
so that your sense of smell has really nothing to 
fear. The one thing necessary is to keep your legs 
to yourself, or at all events not to obtrude them be- 
neath the perch of the driver, or you will run 
the chance of having your foot crushed by 
that gentleman’s heel. Sometimes the horse is 
fresh from the plough, and requires a most vig- 
orous application of the driver’s thong to induce 
him to quit his accustomed pace; but for the 
most part the animals are willing enough, and 
as rabid as their masters are skilful. The driver 
is generally much attached to his horse, whom 
he affectionately styles his ‘ dove” or his “ pi- 
geon,” assuring him that although the ground is 
covered with snow, there is still grass in the sta- 


* It wonld be equally correct to speak of the En- 
glish nobility of the present day as ‘* the barons.” 
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ble for his galoupchik, as the favorite bird is 
called, &c. &e. 

As for the real pigeons, or doves, they are to 
be found everywhere,—on the belfries of the 
churches, in the courtyards of the houses, in the 
streets blocking up the pavement, and above all, 
beneath the projecting edges of the roofs, where 
you may see them clustering in long deep lines 
like black cornices. But the holy bird is seen 
to the greatest advantage in the poulterer’s shop, 
where, conscious of the kind of divinity that 
hedges a pigeon, he struts about among the car- 
casses of his fellow-flutterers, first examining the 
breast ofa partridge, then devoting his attention 
to the plumage of a quail, and never fearing for 
an instant lest the slaughterer of so many of his 
species should irreligiously lay hands on his sa- 
cred head. 

Aware of the immunity accorded to the pi- 
geon, the gray crow presumes upon a certain dis- 
tant resemblance to inhabit the same localities, 
and, thanks to his uneatable nature, is but sel- 
dom knocked on the head. Some years since 
the magpie was also an inhabitant of Moscow, 
until one day a distinguished metropolitan of the 
Greek Church undertook the expulsion of the 
tribe. The * facts”’ of the affair were briefly as 
follows. The metropolitan was about to lay the 
foundation-stone of a new church, when, at the 


very moment for applying the mortar, the gold- 
en trowel could not be found. A workman who 
happened to be in the vicinity of the metropoli- 
tan, and who enjoyed no very brilliant character 
for honesty, was suspected, accused, sentenced 


knouted, and sent to Siberia. But scarcely had 
the unfortunate man reached Tobolsk, when the 
trowel was discovered by the bell-ringers at the 
top of the celebrated tower, or belfry, of Ivan 
Veliki, whither it had been carried by some mag- 
pie, who was evidently acquainted with the plot 
of La Gazza Ladra. Upon this the metropoli- 
tan cursed the magpies, as a less virtuous person 
might have done under the same circumstances ; 
and the birds thus anathematized flew out of 
Moscow, and have never since ventured within 
thirty miles of the holy city. In reality the 
magpics do keep at a respectful distance, which 
of course proves the truth of the whole story. 

It will be asked how all the pigeons manage 
to subsist. In the first place, they are fed by 
good-natured persons, who are gratified to find 
their pensioners come regularly every morning 
for their meals. In this way Krilaff, the Rus- 
sian fable- writer, is said to have entertained all 
the pigeons of the Gastinnoi Dvor for a consid- 
erable period. Then they have the free run of 
the poulterer’s shop, where they comsume a large 
portion of the corn intended for fowls that are 
fattening for the knife. Moreover, there are 
nearly sixty thousand horses* in Moscow during 


* Tegoborski, in his work on the“ Productive Forces 
of Russia,” telis us that in Moscow the number of 
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the winter (about one for every five persons), | mere unpleasantness of cold which has to be guard- 
and wherever there are horses there is food to| ed against; it is the danger resulting from the 
some extent for pigeons. great and sudden change of temperature to which 

Among the sixty thousand horses which Mos-| one is exposed, in going even on a moderately 
cow is said to possess, a large number are of! cold day from a warm room into the open air, or 
great beauty ; and their elegant heads are seen | in other words, from a temperature of sixteen 
to the more advantage from the absence of blink- | degrees (Réaumur) above freezingpoint to six- 
ers and the extreme lightness of the harness | teen degrees below it.* 
generally. The rarity of collisions in thorough-} _It appears strange to assert that, in a country 
fares crowded with sledges, going in every direc- | where every year men are frozen to death, the 
tion, and every one of them at a pace which in | amount of cold is nevertheless much exaggerated. 
Paris would insure the prosecution of the isvost-| However, it requires no very low temperature 
chik for “ furious driving,” is to be attributed | for a human being to freeze to death in it, if he 
as much to the liberty left to the animals of us- | takes care beforehand to get drunk and go to 
ing their own eyes as to the skill with which | sleep, and does not awake before the warmth pro- 
they are guided. Most of the English trainers | duced by the alcohol has left his body. Travel- 
in Russia now break their horses in to go with- | lers speak of the cold represented by thirty de- 
out blinkers; which, regarded in the light of a! grees and thirt-yfive degrees Reaumur as if it 
decoration, are about as ornamental to the head | were nothing extraordinary ; but the thermome- 
of a horse as an eye-shade is tothat of aman. | ter does not mark thirty degrees more than once 

Besides the private sledges and the sledges | in about twenty years; and it appears from the 
from the country, there are town sledges of vari- | published tables that inseventeen yearg the aver- 
ous degrees of excellence, some of which can vie age maximum of cold was twenty-one and two- 
inevery respect with the best private ones. You fifths degrees. Ina work published in 1840, 
have a comfortable seat, a fashionably-pictur- | it is mentioned as an extraordinary fact that the 
esque driver, a magnificent fur for your knees, and | thermometer was at thirty degrees on the 9th 
probably a scarlet net covering the back of the | of February, 1810. However, it rarely happens 
swift white horse, and attached to the front of | that the thermometor does not descend to twenty- 
the sledge so as to guard your face from the | five degrees for a few daysinthe winter. Every 
lumps of frozen snow which might otherwise be , third or fourth year it goes down to twenty-seven 
kicked into it. These magnificent isvostchiis or twenty-eight degrees. At twenty-eight de- 
occupy the same proud position as the Hansom | grees the birds will sometimes fall frozen from 
cabman in London, or the drivers of remises in | the house-tops ; and afew years ago, when the 
Paris ; and look down with deep and openly-ex- | thermometer was at twenty-nine and thirty de- 
pressed contempt on their country-bred com-| grees, pigeons were seen to become paralyzed and 
petitors, whom they upbraid with the unkempt, drop as they were flying through the air. Pro- 
condition of their horses and the inelegant form | bably, however, they were half frozen before they 
of their vehicles. But the rustic driver, with his took wing, and only did so on being ejected 
meekness and civility, is uot to be spurned. In | forcibly form their hiding places. 
the words of a Russian saying, ‘‘ he wears the (To be concluded.) 
skin of a sheep, but he has the heart of a man ; 
and it is astonishing how far he will take you for 
about fourpence. 

In Moscow no one thinks of walking during 
the winter, except perhaps on one of the boule- 
vards, when the weather is particularly fine. In | 


KINDNESS TO DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 


At no season of the year can we with more 
propriety ask the attention of our readers to the 
importance of kindness to domestic animals than 
The most of your stock has enjoyed 


fact, the people are clothed so warmly and so the present. 
heavily, that to walk any distance is quite out of 
the question. Sometimes, it is true, a man may 
be seen in the depth of winter wearing no fur at 
all, in which ease you may be sure he will under- 
stand you if you address him in English. And 
you may be almost equally certain that he has 
not been more than a year in Russia; for our 
countrymen, though they stand the first winter 
to the admiration or rather the astonishment of 
every one, generally find it necessary to adopt 
fur-clothing for the second. Indeed it is not the 





torses is equal to twenty per centof the population. 
In St. Petersburg they only represent seven per cent; 
while in Simbirsk they amount to as many as seventy 
two per cent. 


the freedom of your ample pastures through the 
summer, and now that the inclemency of the sea- 
son renders it necessary they should be brought 
into the yard and the stall, they will require at 
your handsincreased attention. They will neces- 
sarily be somewhat wild at first, and need the ex- 
ercise of all your patience and kindness to get 
them accustomed to their new mode of life and 
your frequent handling of them. If they are 
refractory, do not be thrown off your guard, and 
by an exhibition of ill temper become almost un- 
manageable yourself ; but by uniform kindness 
lead them to feel that you are with aud around 
them to minister to their wants, and they will 


* A difference of seventy two degrees Fahrenheit. 
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soon, by the quiet sound of recognition and re- 
gard, fully manifest that your attentions are ap- 
preciated. 

Upon the importance of this subject some of 
our correspondents have spoken so wisely and 
so well that we prefer to let them be heard. 

“It is the duty of every farmer—yes of every 
person who owns domestic animals, to treat them 
with kindness. They are dependent upon him 
for care and protection, and would perish if neg- 
lected, and the means are within the reach of 
eveyr owner to make them comfortable and con- 
tented, How would it speak for the character | 
of any man to have his domestic animals come 
to his call, and show by their actions that they 
are well treatedand fed ! Notice when you will, the 
man that beats his horses or his oxen unnecessari- 
ly will do the same with his child. Horses and 
oxen need no beating to make them work ; on | 
the contrary, they work better without it. The | 
man who carries no whip has the best team ; the | 
man that is kind and gentle to his cows is seldom | 
troubled with their kicking. It certainly is de- | 
basing to the man who is unkind to his avimals ; 
it spoils his disposijion, and makes him a brute | 
in this respect. They should also be well treat- 
ed because it increases theirvalue. They grow 
better, and look better, if well cared for and | 
kindly treated. No kind man will leave any | 
means untried for making them comfortable. | 
The Creator has placed them for our care as well | 
as use, and they should always be treated with | 
kindnss.”— Genesee Farmer. 
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ITEMS OF NEWS. 


Hayti.—News from Kingston, Jamaica, to 22d ult. 
bas been received. The N. Y. Herald says: 


“ On the 21st ult., the British mail steamer arrived 
at Kingston, having touched at Jacmel, Hayti, bring- 
ing news that Soulouque was on his way to Jamaica 
in the British war steamer Melbourne. The American 
commercial agent at Aux Cayes, bad written to the 
United States Consul at Jamaica, for an American 
man-of-war; but there was none at Jamaica, and no 
opportunity had offered of writing elsewhere fur one.” 

Another correspondent writes:— News from Port 
au Prince has just come to band, stating that Sou- 
louque bas been totally defeated by Geffrard, and bas 
fled from Port au Prince. He is now on board the 
British steamer Melbourne, lying at that port.” 

A later report from Kingston says: “The British 
steamship Melbourne is just coming in. The Emperor 
Soulouque is on board.” 


Further particulars.—The intelligence received from 
Hayti, by the packet, contains the fact of the total 
defeat of the Emperor Soulouque, who, it is stated, 
had taken refuge in one of her Majesty’s steamers, and 
was expected to proceed to Jamaica. The republic 
had been fully established, with General Geffrard as 
President. 

A letter from Jacmel, dated 18th ult., and received 
in Kingston, says: © 

“T have this day the pleasure of informing you that 
the great events of your country have taken a favor- 
able turn. General Geffrard has been ever since the 
15th instant at Port au Prince, as President of the Re- 
public of Hayti. 

“The achievement of his cause is doubly glorious, 
when we consider that not a drop of blood was spilt, 
and that things were not carried on under the influ- 
ence of any personal revenge. On the 15th, at four 
o’clock, A. M., General Geffrard entered the capitol, 


| surrounded the Emperor’s house, where the latter was 
| attended by his staff, caused them to be takeu by his 
| (Geffrard’s) own guards to the French Legation, in 
| order to keep them out of harm’s wey, and thus al- 
| lowed him to embark (and also his family, I believe,) 


We would like to call the sthention of those 


Friends who have young girls under their care | 
needing school education, to the establishment of 
Elizabeth W. Richards, in West Chester, Ches- 
ter Co., Pa. 

We speak from our own experience in saying | 
that we consider her school the best adapted to | 
inculcate a love for that kind of literature which | 
wili induce habits of thought, together with a re- 
gard for the serious duties of life, of any with | 
which we are acquainted. 
* Any parent or guardian who may wish to 
place his daughter or ward at a Boarding School, 
may rely upon her earnest and conscientious 
training, by a woman whose diversified know- 
ledge and wide experience render her especially 
adapted to so arduous a task. We refer any 
one who is interested, to the advertisement, which 
appears in this week’s paper. 

Puruie 8. Justis, No. 21 N. 5th st. 
SrepHen Pascua, West Chester. 
2d ma 17th, 1859. 


on board the British transport Melbourne, to take him 
to Jamaica. ‘ 

“ As soon as General Geffrard entered the city it 
was spontaneously illuminated, and he was taken in 
triumph to the Exchange House, where he harangued 
the people. And thus fell the power of the barbarous 
Soulouque. 

“These good tidings were received here by the in- 
land mail, which arrived on Saturday. The feelings 
of heartfelt joy of our population were demonstrated 
in a glorious style. Probably you have been already 
in possession of all the minute details of these events, 
and the arrival of the Melbourne at your port, and 
that of the ex-Emperor, must have caused a great ex- 
citement among our fellow-countrymen there exiled.” 


Coneress.—The bill providing for a change of the 
postal law, which has been reported to the House, de- 
prives members of Congress of the franking privilege, 
but retains it for the President, ex-Presidents, Presi- 
dents’ widows, Postmaster General and deputies, audi- 
tor and chief clerk, and for those postmasters whose 
annual pay is less than $200. It also deprives news- 
papers of the privilege of having exchanges and theiz 
country circulation free. 


Tue SLavery Question In THE Kansas LEGISLATURE. 
—Leavenworth, Feb, 12.—The bill abolishing aad pro- 
hibiting slavery in this Territory, has been passed by 
the Legislature. Governor Medary will doubtless veto 
it. 
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Tus Yacut Wanperer.—Savannah, Feb. 12.—The 
Grand Jury has found true bills against Capt. Corrie 
and three others implicated in the slave trade, in con- 
nection with the yacht Wanderer. They are now in 
prison. 


Urau.—The news from Utah shows a lamentable 
state of affairs existing there. The United States 
authorities geem to be almost powerless, so far as car- 
rying out the law is concerned. While the “Saints” 
do not array themselves in open hostility to the Fede- 
ral officers, a series of petty annoyances is indulged in 
that renders the positions of Judges Sinclair and 
Cradlebaugh anything but pleasaut. 


Massacuuserts.—In the Massachusetts Legislature, 
an amendment to the Constitution has been adopted, 
requiring a residence of two years in the State after 
naturalization before a man is qualified to vote. 


A Lerrrr has been received in Salt Lake City, 
under date of the 13th ult., giving a deplorable ac- 
count of the severity of the weather in the neighbor- 
hood of the South Pass. For four consecutive days 
the mercury in the thermometer stood at eighty de- 
grees below zero. Some fourteen or fifteen mules at 
the Sweet Water Station had perished, and seventeen 
men were badly frozen. Mr. Ashton writes that his 
bands were badly frozen, and that be would start for 
Fort Bridger in a few days, to have one of his fingers 
amputated. 


Russia.—A St. Petersburg letter says: “The Em- 
peror Alexander has recently shown bis love of justice 
by severly punishing the Count Cy, a great landed 
proprietor, for cruelly ill-treating a Prussian uphols- 
terer and his men, whom he placed in confinement and 
refused either to let go or pay them for theirwork. By 
the Emperor’s sentence the Count is deprived of his 
rank and decorations, declared incapable of holding 
any public office, and further condemned to pay a fine 
of several thousand roubles.” 


TeLecrarn.—On 5th inst., the telegraph worked in 
an unbroken circuit from New York to Leavenworth, 
Kansas, and subsequently to Prairie du Chien, Wis- 
consin. The distance from New York to Leavenworth, 
by the wires, is 2,000 miles. 


Arrica.—Captains Burton and Speke, of the expedi- 
tion to East Africa, have succeeded, after the most 
trying efforts, in reaching and surveying the great lake 
of the interior, and are on their return to Zanzibar. 


Cauirornta.—The Supreme Court of California has 
decided that the Legislature has power to tax mining 
claims. The law prohibiting Chinese emigration has 
been declared unconstitutional. 


The widow of the poet Wordsworth, died at Rydal 
Mount, on the 17th, having reached the venerable 
age of 90 years. 


THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiour anp Meau.—The Flour market is dull witbout 


change in prices. The sales of superfine are at $5 75 
a5 87 fir extra, and $6 0046 25 for extra family. 
The sales to the retailers and bakers are within the 
range of the same figures, and fancy lots from 86 50 
up to 7 25. Sales of Rye Flour and Corn Mea! con- 
tinue limited. The former sold at $4. Corn Meal is 
held at $3 62. 


Grain.—The receipts of Wheat are light, with little 
iaquiry. Sales of Southern and Pennsylvania at $1 
37 a 1 38 per bushel for fair and prime red, and $1 4i 
a 1 62 for prime white. Rye is advancing, with sales 


INTELLIGENCER. 


at 87 a 90 cts. Corn is in light demand; sales of yel- 
low at 80 cts. Oats are steady. Salesof prime Dela- 
ware at 53 cts., and Pennsylvania at 52 a 53 cts. 


CLOVERSEED continues in good request at $6 50 9 
$6 75 per 64 lbs. Timothy commands $2 a 2 12 per 


bushel, and Flaxseed at $1 75. 
| OARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WEST CHES. 
TER, PA.—In this institution, an opportunity is 
alforded of pursuing any of the various branches of 
science usually taught in the schools, and it is the 
constant object of the Principal, so to blend instruc- 
tion, that while giving clear and practical knowledge 
of those branches, the mental and mora! culture may 
keep pace with the acquisition of literature and 
science. 

The domestic arrangements are as nearly as possi- 
ble those of a private family, and especial care is 
taken to provide for healthful exercise in the fresh 
air. 

Pupils should be provided with their own towels, 
soap, clothes-bags, over-shoes and umbrellas, and 
clothing should be distinctly marked. 

The school year consists of ten months, commencing 
on the first 2d day in 9th month. 

Tserms.—$150 per year, payable quarterly in ad- 
vance. The Languages, Drawing and Coloring, ex- 
tra. Books furnished on rent or at the usual retail 
prices. 


E. W. Ricnanps, Prinicpal. 
West Chester, 2nd mo. 8th, 1859. 


A TTLEBOROUGH ACADEMY FOR RENT.—The 

present occupant, Sidney Averill, being about to 
remove to his farm in the State of New York, the 
Building and premises are for rent, situated in a 
healthy neighborhood, and thickly settled; the open- 
ing for a boarding and day school, with a competent 
Teacher, is seldom surpassed, as the experience of the 
present Teacher will show. His school, for three past 
years, averaging boarders and day scholars, 120.— 
Rent moderate. Apply to either of the owners of said 
Building, living in Attleborough, Bucks Co., Pa. 

Isaac LivEzEy, Josnva RicHarpson, 

James FLowERrs, M. W. ALLEN. 
Attleborough, 2nd mo. 14th, 1859, 





GIRLS.—The Summer Term will commence on 
the llth of 4th month next. The location is unusual- 
ly healthy and pleasant ; the course of study extensive 
and thorough. Terms Thirty-six Dollars per session 
of thirteen weeks. 

For particulars, address Principals, 


Sipyey Pusey, or 
Henry A. Kenszy. 
Kennett Square, Chester Co., Penna. 
. 


2d mo., 1859.-2m. 
or BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
The Spriog Session of this School, taugbt by 
Jane Hillborn and Sisters, will commence the 21st of 
2d mo. 1859, and contioue twenty weeks. The course 
of instruction embraces all the branches of a liberal 
English education. 
Tegms.—$tO per session, one half payable in ad- 
vance, 
For Circulars containing further particulars, address 


JANE HILLBORN, 
Byberry P. O., Philada., Pa. 


lst mo. 22d, 2m 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Lodge street, north side Penna. Bank 





